BOSTON, APRIL, 1896. 


Then, o’er Earth’s war-field, till the strife shall cease, 
Like Morven’s harpers, sing your song of peace ; 
As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre, 

Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs fell, 

And love subdued the maddened heart of hell. 

Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung ; 

Their cradle-anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 

Glory to God, and peace unto the earth! 

Through the mad discord send that calming word 
Which wind and wave on wild Gennesareth heard, 
Lift in Christ’s name his cross against the sword. 
Not vain the vision which the prophets saw, 
Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 
Through the hot sand-gleam, looming soft and calm 
On the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading palm. 

Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great bope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. TV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shal] be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be call2d by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN TRIBUNAL. 


The simplest and most practicable plan for a treaty 
and a tribunal of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain which we have seen is that presented 
by Mr. Robert Treat Paine, President of the American 
Peace Society, at the Conference at Philadelphia on 
Washington’s birthday. As the lateness of the date of 
the Conference and lack of space prevented our inserting 
this plan in our last issue, we here give it in full: 

ARBITRATION TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
DRAFT PROPOSED BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 

The United States of America and Great Britain adopt 
the Principle of Arbitration. 

Any dispute between these nations which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy shall be referred to a 

HIGH COURT OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
consisting of seven judges thus appointed for any such 
dispute. 


The Supreme Court of the United States shall select 
from their own number two members. 


The Supreme Court of Judicature of Great Britain 
shall select from their own number two members. 


These four members may appoint the three other 
members ; 


Provided, however, that if they fail to complete such 
appointment within two months, the Government of 
Switzerland shall be asked to select one member, and if 
vacancies in the Court still exist, also to select one or two 
other disinterested nations —as the case may require — 
each of which shall be asked to select one member, these 
three members to be jurists eminent for wisdom, integrity 
aud impartiality. 

The decision of a majority of this Court shall be final. 


The expenses of the Court, including fit salaries to the 
members thereof, shall be paid equally by the two 
nations. 


The Government of Switzerland shall be asked to ap- 
point the time and place of meeting of the Court, unless 
the Court shall otherwise agree. 


This plan of Mr. Paine’s is a development of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Justice Harlan, just after the 
adjournment of the Paris Tribunal in 1893, that hereaf- 
ter all otherwise unsolvable differences between the two 
countries should be settled by reference to judges select- 
ed from their Supreme Courts. 

Mr. Paine’s plan might possibly be further simplified 
by providing for the appointment of six judges, three 
from each Supreme Court, with the provision that in case 
of a tie vote, which it is not likely would often if ever oc- 
cur, the tribunal should name three referees from three 
disinterested nations. But this is only a matter of detail 
and does not affect the essential features of the plan. 

The points in favor of this scheme are: 

First, it does not create outright a permanent tribunal but 
only a permanent provision for a tribunal in case of need. 
In this way expense is avoided and likewise the difficulties 
which necessarily arise in the organization of a new body. 

Second, it contemplates the selection of men as arbi- 
trators who have been trained by long experience to hear- 
ing and deciding upon evidence; men also well-known, 
trusted and honored by their respective nations. The 
court would therefore have the highest confidence of both 
nations from the start. 
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Third, a tribunal thus constituted would promote 
friendly confidence between the two nations, because 
proceeding primarily on the principle that two civilized, 
Christian countries not only ought to settle, but can set- 
tle their differences between themselves, without appeal 
to others. 

Finally, the plan is one easily adjustable to require- 
ments in case other nations should wish to become par- 
ties to the tribunal. 

Mr. Paine has prepared this plan with a view of 
promoting further critical study of the most important 
international question now before the minds of English- 
speaking peoples. We hope the subject may receive 
everywhere, especially among jurists and publicists, that 
careful and earnest consideration which its supreme im- 
portance demands. 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL PRACTICABLE. 


It is admitted by most intelligent people, who think 
upon the subject, that the progress of the application of 
judicial reasoning to the settlement of international dis- 
putes logically demands the setting up of a great interna- 
tional tribunal before which such disputes may be carried. 
Diplomacy is not sufficient. Temporary tribunals have 
accomplished much, but they necessarily have grave de- 
feets and fall far short of the best attainable ideal. No 
doubt all the disputes which have arisen between States 
of this Union could have been settled by negotiation or by 
tribunals temporarily created for the purpose, but how 
much simpler and more efficacious the system of a su- 
preme court has been! The same must be true for inter- 
national disputes, as soon as the application of the prin- 
ciples of law and equity to them is sufficiently advanced. 

This is granted by most persons who think seriously 
about the subject. Yet two or three objections are often 
raised against an international tribunal, from the point of 
view of its practicability. 

The first of these objections, and the one most frequent- 
ly raised, is that there would be no power behind such a 
court to enforce its decisions. But this is a purely theo- 
retical objection. It has been much dwelt on by French 
jurists, who are naturally given to idealistic ways of look- 
ing at things. The difficulty with the objection is that it 
assumes that there can be no sanctions of a law except 
those of force. The fact is that there are other sanctions, 
of conscience and honor, which are even more powerful 
with civilized men, and gradually make sanctions of force 
entirely unnecessary. This power of conscience and honor 
is chiefly what has enforced the decisions of our Supreme 
Court and rendered appeals to force entirely unnecessary. 
The States in establishing the Supreme Court have agreed 
to abide by its decisions, and they have invariably 
done so, ‘** without burning an ounce of powder.” Nota 
single one of the nearly one hundred important decisions 
rendered by the temporary arbitral tribunals set up for the 
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adjustment of international disputes during this century 
has had any other sanction than this of public honor and 
conscience and yet they have all been carried out with the 
utmost fidelity. The nations setting up a high court of 
arbitration could undoubtedly find some sanctions of 
force, but this would be entirely unnecessary —nay, even 
harmful. 

Another objection is that there are questions which can 
not be submitted to arbitration. Those who make this 
objection do not specify the questions which can not be 
submitted, or if they do, the questions are such as 
could by no possibility arise between nations having taken 
upon themselves treaty obligations to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences. A patriotic Englishman is reported to have 
said recently, with more energy probably than thoughtfal- 
ness, that he would never consent to arbitrate about the 
possession of the county of Kent. Of course he would 
not, for he would never be asked to do so. Arbitra- 
tion implies independent parties, standing over against 
each other, acknowledging each other’s independence, re- 
specting each other’s rights as well as claiming their own. 
The national existence of both, with all that it presupposes, 
is mutually acknowledged and respected. When two na- 
tions have reached a point of civilization where they are 
ready and feel under moral obligation to enter into a 
treaty of arbitration, they have quieted between them for- 
ever all questions which can not be arbitrated. 

Another objection against a permanent tribunal is that 
there would be no legislation to guide it, and also diffi- 
culty in deciding upon the rules under which cases should 
be submitted. But in the case of the temporary tribunals 
which have been set up suitable rules of submission have 
been found. There seems no reason why this could not 
be done in the case of a permanent tribunal. In fact, it 
seems that the question of rules of submission ought to 
be a comparatively easy one, when it was known before- 
hand that the dispute must go to arbitration. The ob- 
jection in regard to lack of legislation is not a serious one 
and has not been often made. The generally accepted prin- 
ciples of international law would furnish some guidance. 
Principles of equity would be still more valuable, and 
the systems of law prevailing in the contracting countries 
would furnish the court with many generally accepted prin- 
ciples. The existence of the court and its settlement of 
even a few cases would soon have a powerful effect in re- 
ducing international law to a system, and a new body of 
arbitration law would gradually be built up to guide the 
court in its deliberations. 


It is announced that the Queen Regent of Spain 
has been chosen by the South American Republics of 
Ecuador, Colombia and Peru, to act as arbitrator in de- 
termining a disputed portion of their respective bounda- 
ries. This is said to be the first instance where a woman 


lias oeen called upon to act as arbitrator in an interna- 
It will not be the last one. 


tional dispute, 


1896. 


THE CUBAN RESOLUTIONS. 


The attempted action of Congress in regard to the rec- 
ognition of Cuban belligerency is already known and 
discussed throughout the country, in fact throughout the 
world. The salient features can be briefly given. 

On the 28th of February, by a vote of 64 to 6, the Sen- 
ate passed a concurrent resolution brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs declaring that the Cuban insur- 
gents ought to be recognized as belligerents and that the 
friendly offices of the United States should be offered for 
the recognition of Cuban independence. Here is the res- 
olution in full : 


Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring) that, in the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war 
exists between the government of Spain and the government pro- 
claimed and for some time maintained by force of arms by the 
people of Cuba: and that the United States of America should 
maintain a strict neutrality between the contending powers, ac- 
cording to each and all the rights of belligerents in the ports and 
territory of the United States. 

Resolved further, that the friendly offices of the United States 
should be offered by the President to the Spanish government for 
the recognition of the iadependence of Cuba. 


On the 2d of March, ‘‘ the Cuban hurricane,’’ as it has 
been called, passed over the House of Representatives, 
and by a vote of 263 to 17 the following resolutions re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs were passed : 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring) that in the opinion of Congress a state of public war exists 
in Cuba, the parties to which are entitled to belligerent rights, 
and the United States should observe a strict neutrality between 
the belligerents. 

Resolved, that Congress deplores the destruction of life and 
property caused by the war now waging in that island, and believ- 
ing that the permanent solution of the contest, equally in the in- 
terest of Spain, the people of Cuba, and other nations, would be in 
the establishment of a government by the choice of the people of 
Cuba, it is the sense of Congress thet the government of the 
United States should use its good offices and friendly influence to 
that end. 

Resolved, that the United States has not intervened in struggles 
between any European governments and their colonies on this con- 
tinent ; but from the very close relations between the people of the 
United States and those of Cuba, in consequence of its proximity 
and the extent of the commerce between the two peoples, the pre- 
sent war is entailing such losses upon the people of the United 
States, that Congress is of opinion that the government of the 
United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate inter- 
ests of our citizens by intervention, if necessary. 


These resolutions were passed by the House under 
suspension of the rules, with but seventy minutes given to 
their consideration. The entire Massachusetts delegation 
present voted against them, together with a number of 
other New England men, on the ground of the hasty meth- 
od of rushing them through. They were also passed in 
face of the well known fact that the President and Secre- 
tary of State held that the time had not come for recog- 
nizing the Cubans as belligerents, and for this reason they 
were put into the form of concurrent resolutions, instead 
of joint, which latter would have required action on the 
part of the President. 

It is certainly pertinent to ask what conceivable good 
Senators and Representatives supposed would come of the 
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mere expression of opinion given at break-neck speed 
without thorough investigation, when it was known that 
this would lead to the doing of nothing. 

The immediate effect of the vote in the two Houses 
was to arouse bitter feeling toward the United States 
throughout Spain, and a determination to prosecute the 
war in Cuba to the bitter end. American officials in 
Madrid and other cities were put in jeopardy of their lives, 
and had to be protected by the authorities. 

The action of the two Houses appears still worse in 
the light of later developments. The House not having 
accepted the Senate’s form of resolution, nor the Senate 
that of the House, the subject went to conference, where 
the House form was adopted. When the resolutions 
came again before the Senate, Senator Hale objected to 
their being rushed through without due consideration. In 
the debates which followed, led by Senators Hale and 
Hoar in a manner worthy of American Senators, it was 
made clear that the evidence on which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee had acted when it first brought in its resolu- 
tion was of a very one-sided and uncertain character, and 
not at all such as to justify the hasty action taken by both 
Houses if indeed it justified any action at all at the time. 
The opposition to the conference report on account of the 
intervention clause, and for other general reasons, became 
so strong in the Senate that it was finally referred back to 
conference, in spite of Senator Sherman’s efforts to get it 
passed. The probability at the present writing is that a 
new resolution, stripped of the intervention clause, will 
be brought in and possibly passed by both Houses, 
though opposition to this course of action has steadily de- 
veloped in both bodies. 

It is gratifying to know that, in the midst of the general 
rashness and meddlesomeness a few men in the national 
legislature have been wise and strong enough to bring it 
back to some sense of the great and solemn responsibility 
resting upon it. The course which Congress has taken 
has probably closed the door for the doing of anything 
effective for Cuba, if the time for it should ever have come. 
Any resolution passed now will be practically without 
force, if not possitively harmful. The anger of Spain has 
been allayed by the course pursued by Senators Hale and 
Hoar, with the support of many others, but she will be 
hereafter more inaccessible to any friendly appeals in 
behalf of Cuba on the part of the Executive. 

Nobody could be more strongly in favor of Cuban in- 
dependence than we. The island ought to be a free and 
independent republic. The Cuban people may be poorly 
fitted at present to control themselves, but thev will never 
learn self-government except by governing themselves. 
But their liberty and independence will not be promoted by 
our rashness and sentimental meddlesomeness. It is de- 


plorable to see our nation falling into such a spirit and 
such inconsiderateness of action as must necessarily, if pot 
speedily abandoned, bring republican institutions into 
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bad repute, and make it impossible for the United States 
to exercise that great and generuus influence in behalf of 
liberty and peace which is a part of her world-wide 
mission. 


THE LONDON PEACE DEMONSTRATION. 


, On the evening of March 3rd a demonstration in favor 
of a permanent system of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States was held in Queen’s Hall, 
London. It does not seem to have reached the propor- 
tions of the demonstration in Philadelphia on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, but its influence was not necessarily less 
on that account. The eminent men and women who 
took part in it, or wrote letters approving its aims gave 
it a national character. 

Sir James Stansfeld presided over the meeting, and 
was supported by Mr. W. T. Stead, Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, Radical member of Par- 
liament for Sheffield; Professor James Bryce, Rt. Hon. 
George Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Hal! Caine, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the Bishop of Rochester and others. 

Mr. Stead, after the opening of the meeting, read let- 
ters of sympathy with its purpose from Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four, first lord of the treasury ; Mr. Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
Henry Asquith, home secretary in the late Liberal Gov- 
ernment ; Mr. Labouchere, George Meredith, the author ; 
Mr. Henry Norman, who went to Washington on behalf of 
the Chronicle, at the time the Venezuelan question was 
at its acute phase and who wrote strongly from there in 
behalf of international arbitration, and many others. 

Mr. Balfour wrote: ‘‘ My sympathy with the object of 
the meeting has been more than once expressed in pub- 
lic, and I hope I need not emphasize it. There are, no 
doubt, questions that a nation could not permit to be 
settled by any tribunal. But this argument is not 
against arbitration but against its rash and unconsidered 
use.” 

Mr. Gladstone wrote: ‘‘I am glad that the discussion 
of arbitration is to be separated from the Venezuelan 
question, upon which I do not feel myself in final and 
full possession of the facts that I should wish. My 
views on arbitration in place of war were gathered from 
the part I took in the matter of the Alabama claims. I 
will only add that my conviction and sentiment on the 
subject grow in strength from year to year in proportion 
to the growth of the monstrous and barbarous militar- 
ism, in regard to which I consider that England has to 
bear no small share of the responsibility.” 

Mr. Henry Norman said in his letter: ‘* The Amer- 
icans are practically unanimous for arbitration on all 
subjects. The overwhelming majority’ of the British 
are the same. Only official conservatism blocks the way. 
Is this the moment to pigeon-hole in the Foreign Office 
a draft of a treaty of arbitration with the United 
States 
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Similar letters were read from Herbert Spencer, Hol- 
man Hunt, Wilson Barrett, the actor; William Watson, 
the poet; Viscount Peel, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Commons; Leonard Courtney, Alma Tadema, C. F. 
Watts, Dr. Parker, and several bishops. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moved a resolution instructing the 
chairman to sign a memorial on bebalf of the meeting to 
President Cleveland, the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, urging that the time was opportune to conclude 
a treaty of arbitration. The Bishop of Rochester sec- 
onded this motion, and Lady Henry Somerset supported 
it with an impassioned denunciation of war between Eng- 
land and America. Mr. Hall Caine, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and others spoke on the resolution, which was 
then carried by acclamation. Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella 
then moved a resolution requesting that the committee 
be convened in a meeting to reconstitute it on a national 
basis, with a view to co-operate with the Washington 
movement. This motion was carried unanimously, and 
the meeting terminated with the singing of the national 
anthem. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PEACE.* 


Students and others who are interested in the history 
of international law and its codification and reform will 
find the recently published work of Professor T. J. Law- 
rence of Cambridge, England, a fresh and valuable book. 
It is probably as complete a statement in a condensed 
way of the principles and present general practices of 
international law as is now accessible. The work is di- 
vided into four parts. The first treats of the Nature and 
History of International Law, the second of the Law of 
Peace, the third of the Law of War, and the fourth of 
the Law of Neutrality. 

International Law is confessedly a difficult subject to 
write about. Professor Lawrence says it ** may be re- 
garded as a living organism, which grows with the growth 
of experience and is shaped in the last resort by the 
ideas and aspirations current among civilized men.” He 
allows that its rules, as actually in practice, are to be de- 
termined by the historic method, but contends that ‘* eth- 
ical principles should be put prominently forward by all 
writers who deal with” the controversies which are con— 
stantly arising between nations, out of the discussion of 
which comes the growth and improvement of international 
law. It is unquestiunable that these ethical principles 
are today being applied to the subject as never before, 
and that their vigorous application is rapidly transform- 
ing the whole body of international law. One cannot, 
however, read Professor Lawrence’s chapters on the 
‘¢ Law of War,” without seeing that there is yet much to 
do in this direction. The application of moral principles 
through international law has already done much to re- 
move some of the atrocities of war, and to render its oc- 
currence less frequent. The further application of these 
principles will ultimately remove the ‘‘ great atrocity ” 
itself, and make it unnecessary for writers on interna- 


*The Principles of International Law. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M. A., LL. D., Rector of Girton College, Cambridge, England. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
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tional law to have a section on *“‘ The Law of War,” ex- 
cept as a historical reminiscence. 


The sections of the book which treat of belligerency 
and the Monroe doctrine are exceptionally interesting at 
the present time. On the latter subject Professor Law- 


rence takes essentially the general American view, that 
the Monroe doctrine has the same place as an American 
policy that ‘*the balance of power’ has in Europe. 
His view of belligerency might well be read by those who 
are trying to rush through Congress the resolutions recog- 
nizing the Cubans as belligerents. 


We should like to quote here, if space would permit, 
the whole of sections 240, 241 and 242, on peace and the 
means of preserving peace. Professor Lawrence's views 
on the subject of arbitration are those of the most ad- 
vanced advocates of this means of preventing war and of 
ultimately abolishing it altogether. After giving an ac- 
count of the growta of sentiment in its favor in both the 
United States and Great Britain, a brief statement of 
what arbitration has already accomplished, and a résumé 
of some of the efforts put forth to secure a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between these two countries, he rec- 
ommends in the strongest terms the negotiation of such 
a treaty. We can not refrain from quoting this admirable 
paragraph : 

‘*Such a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States would have an enormous effect, especially if it pro- 
vided beforehand for the constitution of the Arbitral Tri- 
bunal. Without the slightest wish to belittle other coun- 
tries, we may say in sober truth that these two nations 
are marked out for empire by the extent of their domin- 
ions, the freedom of their institutions, and the energy 
and governing ability of their people. The assurance of 
continual peace between them means that the war-demon 
is exorcised from a large and rapidly increasing portion 
of the human race, their arbitral tribunal will in time de- 
velop into a permanent court, and the permanent court 
will soon come to possess a permanent code. Other na- 
tions, burdened almost beyond endurance by military and 
naval armaments, will follow in their footsteps. First, 
they will adopt the method of arbitration in a steadily in- 
creasing number of instances. Then they will regard 
their war preparations as too heavy an insurance against 
evils less and less likely to occur, and will refuse to bear 
the strain of them any longer. They, too, will then be 
ready for their permanent court, and for the general dis- 
armament which will release the springs of industry, and 
abolish the hated blood-tax. From a number of courts 
with jurisdiction over groups of States, one great court 
with jurisdiction over civilized humanity may at length 
spring and when it comes into being means will be found 
to arm it with a force which shall compel obedience to its 
decisions. (Professor Lawrence might have substituted 
for these last words the following: No force will ever 
be thought of as necessary to compel obedience to its de- 
cisions.—Ep.) The evolution of perpetual peace must 
goon by slow degrees. We can not hope to see the time 
wien war will be but a dim memory of an uncouth past. 
Yet we can bring it nearer by persistent effort to help on 
the cause of international brotherhood in our own day 
and generation. With the opportunity before-us of 
binding together the two great branches of the English- 
speaking people in a permanent league of amity and good 
will, we have only to do our plain and simple duty and 
we shall not have lived in vain.” 
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LETTER FROM THE INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION AND PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


At the regular meeting of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, March 23, the following letter, re- 
ceived some time before, was read. The President of the 
Society, Robert Treat Paine, was requested to prepare 
and send a suitable response. 


40 & 41 Outer Temple, Strand, 
London, W. C. 
To the. President of the American Peace Society: 

Dear Sirn—We are desired by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the above-named Association to address you in 
reference to the very serious incidents which have oc- 
curred during the last few weeks,—affecting the relations 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The British and the American Peace Societies have, 
during that period, been united by the same purpose—that 
of making every effort to prevent the growth of enmity 
and discord between the two peoples. 

You will have observed from our minutes, published 
in Concord, that so soon as the Message of President 
Cleveland was published in this country, our Committee 
held a special meeting, and re-affirmed the necessity of 
settling the Venezuela boundary question by a resort to 
the principle of Arbitration. 

You are also aware, that, for the last thiee years, we 
have continually addressed communications to the British 
Government, calling its attention to the desirability of 
thus settling a long standing dispute which couid not, 
honorably and satisfactorily, be arranged by any other 
method. 

We are glad to take this opportunity of re-stating that 
our attention was first called to this dispute by an Amer- 
ican Society, —‘** The Universal Peace Union,” which in- 
formed us that Venezuela desired a resort to arbitration 
in this matter. 

About the same time that our special meeting, on the 
21st December, took place, a meeting of the ‘* American 
Peace Society’’ was also held, when resolutions were 
adopted in reference to the serious international differ- 
ences which had arisen. The Committee has read those 
Resolutions with great satisfaction, and desires to express 
its sense of their high value, as eminently calculated to 
awaken in the hearts and consciences of the two peoples 
a sense of the duty owing to each other. 

Our Committee unites with the American Peace Society 
in the belief that ‘* Christianity, civilization and human- 
ity condemn not merely war, but threats of war,” and be- 
lieves that those words express the convictions of all the 
other Peace Societies in America. 

Our Committee further consider that, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, every effort must be made ‘‘ to maintain in- 
violate the long existing and steadily growing sentiments 
of amity and peace between the English-speaking na- 
tions.” 

Our Committee especially rejoices to observe that 
there has been manifested a strong desire to come to a 
friendly understanding respecting the disputed question 
of the Venezuela boundary, — both in the British and in 
the American press. Vast numbers of letters and arti- 
cles have appeared containing suggestions having the 
same end in view. 

Arrangements are being made, in which our Associa- 
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tion is taking part, to evoke from the public here a gen- 
eral declaration of good-will to the American people and 
the United States as a kindred nation. It is hoped that 
this movement of international amity will so far influence 
public opinion here as to induce our own Government to 
be willing to meet and deal with this comparatively small 
difficulty in a broad and conciliatory spirit. 

At the same time we take this opportunity of suggest- 
ing that the friends of peace have much to do in educat- 
ing the public mind in both countries in sentiments of in- 
ternational fraternity and solidarity, as well as in a con- 
viction that permanent measures must be adopted to 
avert the danger of international conflict. The recent 
experiences seem to make it more than ever incumbent 
upon us all to press forward the adoption of an Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, and the constitution of the High Court of 
nations for the settlement of international disputes. 

We remain, with great esteem and regard, 
Yours faithfully, 
Hopeson Pratt, 


25th January, 1896. J. F. GREEN. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The movement for a great national conference at 
Washington in the interests of a permanent system of 
* arbitration between the United States and Great Britain 
has at last taken definite shape. A committee of dis- 
tinguished citizens of a number of leading cities has sent 
out invitations to more than a thousand prominent men 
in all the States of the Union to attend such a confer- 
ence to be held on the 22d and 23d inst. We have not 
yet seen the details of the arrangements for speakers, 
ete., but the character of the men who have undertaken 
to organize the conference is sufficient assurance that 
everything will be thoroughly planned, and that the 
meeting will be one of the most important ever held in 


this country. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Bureau at Berne has 
published in French and sent to the several powers an 
‘‘Essay on the Organization of International Arbitra- 
tion ’’ by Senator Descamps of Belgium, who was Presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference held 
at Brussels last September. The essay covers more than 
fifty printed folio pages, and discusses the whole subject 
of international arbitration, from its basis in right and 
justice up to the establishment of a permanent internat- 
ional court of arbitration. It is worthy of the careful 
attention of all students of the subject. There is print- 
ed as an appendix to the essay a * Plan for the Institu- 
tion of a Permanent Court of International Arbitration,”’ 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its Brussels 
Conference. Senator Descamps was charged by the con- 
ference with the duty of sending a copy of this plan to 
each of the powers, and in carrying out this charge he 
has prepared this able and interesting essay. 


We have received from the Honorary Secretary of the 
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International Law Association, Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, 
the Report of the Seventeenth Conference of the Associa- 
tion held at Brussels from the first to the fourth of October, 
last year. The Conference, presided over by Sir Richard 
Webster, was one of the most successful ever held by the 
Association and the Report, which covers 314 pages, con- 
tains an interesting and exhaustive account of its pro- 
ceedings. It contains a full list of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Association, of the officers and members of the 
Brussels Conference, and of the papers and reports made 
to the Conference. The subject of international arbitra- 
tion had a large place in the deliberations and this Report 
contains the rules on the subject proposed by the special 
committee appointed the previous year, together with a 
longer and more exhaustive study of the subject by Pro- 
fessor Corsi. The sections of the Report which treat of 


the regulation of the liquor traffic in Africa, of territorial 
waters, and of collisions at sea are valuable contributions 
to the literature of these subjects. 


Sir James Stansfeld, who presided at the demonstration 
in Queen’s Hall, London, in favor of arbitration in all 
disputes between the United States and Great Britain, 
has received a letter from Lord Salisbury acknowledging 
a receipt of a copy of the memorial adopted at the meet- 
ing. ‘Lhis letter is of unusual significance. In it the 
Prime Minister says: ‘*I am glad to be able to inform 
you that this question is receiving the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s government and that proposals in the di- 
rection indicated by the memorial are now before the 
government of the United States.” The London Daily 
News says that this letter of the Prime Minister is the 
most hopeful word that has been heard from him fora 
long time. The Chronicle speaks in similar terms. It 
seems impossible for the United States government to de- 
cline to accept Great Britain’s proposal. The only thing 
in the way is the Venezuela matter, and enough of the 
diplomatic proceedings has leaked out to indicate that a 
settlement of this is to be expected at any time. Great 
Britain has shown such a conciliatory spirit in the matter 
that an early peaceful adjustment is a moral certainty. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation has 
sent to Congress the following appeal for a discontin- 
uance of the disturbing attitude of the national legisla- 
ture toward internation al questions : 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation respectfully 
submits to Congress that, in its judgment a discontinuance of 
disturbance of every character is of vital importance to a recoy- 
ery from the present depressed condition into which all sections 
and every industry of the country are plunged; and that the 
heated discussion in Congress of international questions, inyoly- 
ing menaces of war, following so closely upon our tariff agita- 
tion and financial difficulties, has, in the belief of the board, been 
highly detrimental to every interest of the nation, in that it has 
tended to keep the country in a continual turmoil. 


Twenty States of the Union now have Jaws relative to 
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the settlement of industrial disputes, and twelve of these 
have State boards of arbitration to administer the laws. 
Industrial arbitration, though of recent origin, is making 
quite as rapid progress as international arbitration. 


The Outlook of March 7th gives the following account 
of the recent labor demonstration in Cooper Union, New 
York, in opposition to the movement in Congress to 
spend nearly a hundred millions on coast defences : 


‘‘The great labor mass-meeting held at Cooper Union 
in this city last week to protest against the pending bills 
appropriating from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 for ad- 
ditional coast defences was a hopeful sign of the public 
awakening to the evils of militarism. This meeting was 
called by the Central Labor Union, and was addressed by 
Henry George, Ernest H. Crosby and several of the best 
known of New York’s labor leaders. Cooper Union was 
crowded, and, contrary to the reports of the metropolitan 
papers clamoring for a ‘ vigorous foreign policy,’ the 
vast audience was practically unanimous in support of the 
policy of peace abroad and reform at home advocated by 
the speakers. When the resolutions were put, over two 
thousand men and women rose to their support, while the 
opposition numbered but seven persons. In part the res- 
olutions ran as follows : 

“ Resolved, That we protest in the name of the organized work- 
ingmen of New York, and call upon all workingmen’s associations 
through the land to protest, against the appropriation at this time 
of one cent more for the erection of a fort or the building of a 
war-ship. 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, and ask our brethren in 
other places to pledge themselves, to vote against every member 
of Congress, no matter what his party or professions, who shall 
support any of these bills. 

“ Resolved, That the American Republic is great enough and 
strong enough to set te the world an example of a nation that 
fears no foreign foe,and that refuses to join in the monstrous arma- 
ments that are bolstering the thrones and crushing down the 
masses of Europe. ; 

“« Resolved, That we call the attention of preachers of all de- 
nominations to the fact that the workingman who was crucified 
eighteen hundred years ago for his denunciations of the unjustly 
rich was a peace-at-any-price man, and that a truly Christian na- 
tion would no more have standing armies and standing navies 
than it would have soup-houses and tramps.” 

This influential journal goes on to comment on these 
resolutions in utterances with which we entirely agree, 
which it seems strange should not be the sentiments of all 
thoughtful Americans : 

‘* It is needless to say that we are in the heartiest accord 
with the spirit of these resolutions. Already the nation 
has departed dangerously from the best of our American 
traditions—hostility to war, and to the armaments that 
make for war. Already our naval expenditures exceed 
those of any European nation except England and France. 
They are now double those of the German Empire, de- 
spite the belligerency of the German Emperor and the far 
greater dangers to the German people from hostile 
neighbors. Every additional man-of-war we build and 
every fortification we erect, instead of bringing dismay to 
the upholders of militarism abroad, furnishes them with 
a welcome and effective argument for the further strength- 
ening of their power. This country is made relatively no 
stronger, and the burdens upon the people are made 
heavier throughout the world. The plea that these mili- 
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tary appropriations are in the interests of peace is refuted 
by the whole tenor of history. ‘To keep the peace pre- 
pare for war’ is the maxim of militarism. ‘To keep the 
peace prepare for peace‘ is the maxim of democracy as 
well as the maxim of Christianity.” 


The labor organizations, in this and in all lands, are 
rapidly becoming one of the most powerful of the agen- 
cies which are working for the abolition of war and the 
substitution in its place of appeal to the methods of rea- 
son in the settlement of difficulties. The course which 
they are taking in this regard will give them greater hold 
upon the public and greater success in securing the speci- 
fic ends for which they are working, for it will render 
them less and less liable to resort to violence in times of 
excitement. They are thus educating themselves for 
better and higher and truer service in the interests of 
that vast class of struggling men and women whose rep- 
resentatives they are. 


Chauncey M. Depew gave a lecture on “ International 
Arbitration ” at Amherst College on the evening of March 
10. The College Hall was filled with members of the 
faculty, with students and townspeople. Mr. Depew 
promises to be somewhat more serious in this new field 
than in his other spheres. He said that the United States 
owed itsorigin, not to war, but to the evolution of the prin- 
ciple of liberty. Militarism was formerly the only re- 
source in times of political disturbance. The Church then 
declared *‘the Truce of God,” on which are founded 
all our systems of law and justice. The countries of the 
world are still in a state of barbarism in their relations to 
one another. Our nation inherits some of the old warlike 
spirit. The Venezuelan incident and the President’s mes- 
sage show that this nation may be easily confused. We 
only need to enlarge the Monroe doctrine a little to have 
a very lively time. War does not usually bring justice. 
The question which led to the war of 1812 was afterwards 
settled by arbitration, not by the war. The United States 
ought to take up the subject of international arbitration 
because we are in a better position to do so than any 
other nation. The politician who in this country ad- 
vocates a large standing army and extensive fortifications 
is either a fool or a demagogue. Arbitration would work 
quietly but surely. The United States and Great Britain 
have already proved abundantly that they can settle dis- 
putes by this method. There could be no better gift to 
the world at the close of the nineteenth century than an 
international court of arbitration between the two great 
English-speaking nations. 

President Gates of Amherst is one of the warmest and 
most intelligent friends of arbitration in the country. 
We hope his example may be followed by all the college 
presidents in the United States, and our college young 
men and women be given an opportunity to hear this great 
subject discussed. 
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The House of Representatives has at last by a nearly 
strictly party vote passed resolutions censuring Ambas- 
sador Bayard for certain utterances in his Edinburgh 
and Boston speeches in England as *‘ wholly inconsistent 
with that prudent, delicate and scrupulous reserve which 
he himself while Secretary of State enjoincd upon all 
diplomatic agents of the United States.” Most citizens 
of this country, without regard to party, think that Mr. 
Bayard was guilty of some indiscretion, but in spite of 
his fault he is still a great ambassador and has done his 
country distinguished service, not only formerly but es- 
pecially during the recent troublous times. He ought to 
remain at his post ‘*and sin no more,” and he will 
doubtless remain, as the Executive, to whom he is pri- 
marily responsible, is not likely to take any official no- 
tice of what the House of Representatives has done. 


The total value of the exports of this country has 
averaged $800,000,000 a year for ten years past. $640,- 
000,000 worth of these exports consists of farm pro- 
ducts. These farm products exported have been the 
result of the annaal labor of 1,500,000 farm laborers. 
$480,000,000 worth of our exports goes yearly to Great 
Britain and her colonies, $380,000,000 of this being 
farm products. Great Britain has bought of us an- 
nually for ten years $240,000,000 in gold more than 
she has sold to us, over $190,000,000 of this going 
to pay for farm products. In view of these facts 
it may be well for the inhabitants of our agri- 
cultural districts, who constitute the bone and sinew and 
much of the moral strength of our country, to figure out 
carefully what a war with Great Britain would cost the 
country as a whole, and the agricultural portion of it in 
particular. The British Empire is worth twenty per cent. 
more to us financially than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, and her value to us in other higher ways is per- 
haps in an even greater ratio. 


The entire population of the eighteen nations of 
Europe in 1895 was 415,425,014. The number of men 
in the armies on a peace footing was 4,063,607 ; on a war 
footing 16,034,344, not including reserves. The cost of 
the armies and navies for the year was $1,049,718,240. 
The aggregate of the naticnal debt was $25,017,490,775. 
The interest on this debt was $1,045,826,340. The total 
revenue of the eighteen nations $3,736,515,175. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her recent volume entitled 
‘‘'The Do Everything Policy” of the W. C. T. U., says 
that ‘‘the Department of Peace and International Arbi- 
tration aims to secure such training for the children in 
home, Sunday school, public school and Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion, as will make them despise physical combat, 
and will lift them to a plane where the weapons are argu- 
ments, parliamentary usage and law; all of these having 


above them the sword of the Spirit, that weapon which is, 
more than all others, worthy of reasonable and responsi- 
ble beings. 

The Department also contemplates International Ar- 
bitration as the method that shall universally replace war, 
and in this interest literature will be circulated, public 
meetings addressed, petitions signed, and codperation 
with the Peace Societies of its own and other nations 
sought.” 


Affairs in Cuba give little promise of early improve- 
ment. Devastation still goes on, growing indeed worse. 
General Weyler has so far/entirely failed to entrap and 
crush the Cuban armies. Maceo and Gomez with their 
troops of cavalry ride through his lines as they please, and 
hover threateningly about Havana. The severities of 
the Spanish general are having the effect of stimulating 
the Cuban leaders to greater activity. In the engage- 
ments which occur there seems to be no definite advan- 
tage on either side. The Cubans seem as strong to-day 
as ever. Filibustering expeditions continue to go out 
from the United States coast, some of which are caught, 
others reaching the Cuban coast safely. The rainy sea- 
son is about to set in, which will render the movements 
of the Spanish forces more difficult and imperil their 
health. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has re- 
cently given addresses on international arbitration, in- 
cluding aspects of the Venezuelan question, before the 
High School Association of Woonsocket, R. I., the Uni- 
versalist Club of Providence, and the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston. 

Dr. Darby, Secretary of the London Peace Society, has 
recently given a series of about twenty lectures on inter- 
national arbitration in various parts of Ireland. Many of 
the congregations were ‘‘ large and interested.” Em- 
phatic condemnation was pronounced in most places of 
the idea of an appeal to the sword in the present diffi- 
culty between the United States and Great Britain. Dr. 
Darby is a regular field marshal of the Peace cause and 
spends much of his time in these bloodless campaigns. 


Mrs. John G. Blake of Boston has prepared and pub- 
lished a beautiful memoir of her father, the late Patrick 
McGrath of Quincy, Mass., who for more than twenty 
years was a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Soeiety, as sincere and earnest an oppo- 
nent of the abomination of war as can well be conceived. 


The cause of peace has lost three able and devoted 
friends in the recent deaths of ex-President George F. 
Magoun, Grinnell, Iowa, James Whitall of Philadelphia, 
and Miss H. E. Henshaw of Leicester, Mass. Dr. Ma- 
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goun had long been one of the Vice Presidents of the 
American Peace Society, and one of the last productions 
of his fertile pen was a contribution to the ApvocaTE OF 
Peace. Mr. Whitall and Miss Henshaw were both life- 
members of the society, and greatly interested in its work. 

An international woman’s congress is to be held at 
Paris beginning on the 8th of April and lasting four 
days. ‘The question of peace in all its bearings is to be 
considered on the third day. More than twenty asso- 
ciations of women have united in organizing the Con- 
gress. 


Negotiations are in progress for the settlement of the 
Venezuela dispute, but they are not known to the public. 
There are reports of meetings at Washington between 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, and 
Senor Andrade, the Venezuelan Minister, and there is 
every reason to believe that a satisfactory adjustment 
will soon be reached. Diplomatic processes are neces- 
sarily slow, especially when they are triangular, as in the 
present instance. It is believed that Lord Salisbury has 
practically agreed to arbitrate the whole case, as the 
British people certainly would have him do. 

The Venezuelan Commission is busily at work collect- 
ing and examining documents relative to the Venezuela- 
Guiana boundary line. The first instalment of official 
evidence from Caracas has been received. The agents 
of Venezuela have presented to the Commission the ofli- 
cial report of the Ministry of the Interior in 1890 giving 
an account of the advance of the British colonial officers 
into the disputed territory after the rich discoveries of 
gold in 1885, as investigated by a national commission. 
This report covers forty printed pages, and is now for 
the first time made public. The Commission have 
reached the conclusion that the main points at issue hinge 
on documents lying in the royal archives of Spain and 
Holland. These documents the Commissioners expect 
to examine. 


The Venezuelan Blue Book, entitled ‘* Documents and 
Correspondence relating to the Question of the Boundary 
of Guiana and Venezuela,” was issued by the British 
Government on March 6. It contains 443 folio pages 
and nine maps. It is considered by British newspapers 
to make out a very strong case for Great Britain, and 
on account of the strength of the case Lord Salisbury 
has been severely criticised for not having long ago al- 
lowed the whole matter to go to arbitration. The book 
has also been severely criticised in Great Britain because 
of a number of errors, chiefly clerical, found in it. These 
errors have been corrected. It has been further crit- 
icised, notably by the Chronicle, for ‘‘ trying to prove more 
than can be maintained.”” The book has by courtesy 
been placed at the disposition of the Venezuela Com- 
mission in an indirect way, and very favorably received 
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in thiscountry. It is not considered, however, to have 
added anything new to the British case as understood on 
this side of the water. The book was prepared by Sir 
Frederick Pollock and also passed under the supervision 
of Sir Richard Webster. The corrections made and for- 
warded to Washington are said to strengthen the British 
case. 


The prize of $200 offered by The American Humane 
Education Society for the best plan of peacefully settling 
the difference between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has been awarded to Rev. Frederick William Hamil- 
ton, pastor of the First Universalist Church, Roxbury, 
Mass. One hundred and forty-eight pians were submit- 
ted. The judges were ex-Gov. John D. Long of Massa- 
chusetts, Judge E. H. Bennett, Dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, and Mr. Patrick Donahoe, proprietor 
of the Boston Pilot. The plan suggested by Mr. Hamil- 
ton and worked out with an intelligent grasp of the whole 
subject is, in substance, that the United States should use 
her influence to induce Venezuela to reopen diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain, as the first step towards 
settlement. This once done, the adjustment might be 
made by compromise, by purchase, or more probably, by 
arbitration, a basis for which would not then be difficult 
to fix, after all that has recently occurred. 


The following resolution was passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Reform Club: 

Whereas, it is proposed to hold a general meeting at 
the national capital to promote the cause of the adoption 
of the principle of arbitration for the adjusting of inter- 
national differences, now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Massachusetts Reform Club favors 
the principle of the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration, and will exert its influence in favor of the 
permanent establishment of this principle. 

Resolved, that the President of this club be authorized 
to appoint a committee of five or more members of the 
club, in his discretion, to attend the general meeting in 
Washington and represent the Club at that meeting. 

This action of this important body is in line witb that 
of many other organizations all over the land. 


INTERNATIONAL HYMN. 


(Tune, America.) 
BY GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 
Two empires by the sea, 
Two nations great and free, 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith, we claim, 
One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


What deeds our fathers wrought, 
What battles we have fought, 
Let fame record. 
Now, vengeful passion cease. 
Come, victories of peace ; 
Nor hate nor pride’s caprice 
Unsheath the sword. 
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Though deep the sea and wide 
’Twixt realm and realm, its tide 

Binds strand to strand. . 
So be the gulf between 
Gray coasts and islands green, 
Great populace and Queen 

By friendship spanned. 


Now, may the God above 
Guard the dear lands we love, 
Or East or West. 
Let love more fervent glow, 
As peaceful ages go 
And strength yet stronger grow, 
Blessing and blest. 
CARLETON COLLEGE, MINN. 


CASES OF VIOLENCE. 

HUDSON TAYLOR OF THE CHINA 
MISSION. 

To the Editor of The Chinese Recorder 

Dear Sir: A valued and experienced Missionary cor- 
respondent, writing to me on the subject of appeals to 
Consuls and Ministers for redress, in cases of violence, 
in connection with the prosecution of our mission work, 
says: ‘** Knowing the attitude of yourself and your mis- 
sion, I have wondered if you would not prepare an article 
on the subject. It is a serious question, in my mind, 
whether our work suffers or gains most, by asking the 
interference of our Governments in such cases as Ch’en-tu 
and Ku-cheng. It is true that pecuniary compensation 
may be obtained and the missionaries reinstated in their 
work ; but what of the effect of all this on the work, not 
only in that region, but in all other places which shall 
hear of it? Shall we have gained in the long run? And 
how does God regard it all?” 

I understand that the questions are not, Are good gov- 
ernment and governmental protection in themselves a help 
to us? but, How far are we wise in claiming redress? and 
whether, in so doing, we are acting in accordance with 
God’s revealed will? Let us then first consider the lower 
question of gain or loss. Are such appeals even good 
policy ? 

The result of many years’ careful observation has 
brought me to the conclusion that they are not. Often, 
the result of the appeal is not gained, or is so im- 
perfectly gained, that one comes to the conclusion that 
one would have been better off had the appeal not been 
made. But where the object is fully gained, what, as my 
correspondent asks, is the effect of it? Is it not that the 
missionary, if more dreaded, is also more disliked and 
less likely to succeed in winning souls, and that his con- 
verts also are more hated? 

In a recent sketch of Li Hung Chang, written by a 
former American Minister to China, which appeared in 
the May number of The Review of Reviews, the Minister 
says: ‘**The theory of any body of men and women 
coming over the seas to a strange land and enduring 
hardships for the good of the people was something that 
no Chinese intellect could comprehend, not even the in- 
tellect of Li Hung Chang. There must be some ulterior 
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purpose. And he would insist upon associating the Gos- 
pel with the sword, and see in the devoted persons who 
stood on the highways and preached Christ, the men who 
battered down the Ta-ku forts and forced opium on China.” 
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Must not the effect of appeals necessarily strengthen the 
belief of the literati that missions are a political agency 
designed, together with opium, to facilitate the absorp- 
tion of China by foreign powers? And if in their efforts 
to secure justice the Power, appealed to, is compelled to 
parade gunboats and threaten war, will not both the mis- 
conception and the irritation be increased and confirmed ? 
Nor can we be sure that the threat of war will always 
suffice ; should it not, and bombardment follow, numbers 
of poor heathen Chinese both innocent of, and unconnected 
with, the outrage complained of, may be hurried into an 
awful eternity ; and this to avenge the inconvenience and 
loss of property of servants of the Prince of Peace! 
Nor is even this all; missionaries too far in the interior 
to be recalled, might be imperilled, and perhaps in some 
cases massacred, by an excited people. Were such asad 
contingency to take place, would the Chinese who mur- 
dered innocent missionaries be more blameworthy than 
those who had caused the bombardment of innocent Chi- 
nese ? 

Another reason for considering appeals bad policy is 
the increasing opposition which they cause to the open- 
ing of new stations. A Chinese official must almost 
necessarily look upon a foreign resident as a source of 
danger and difliculty. He never becomes a source of 
emolument; but he may become a cause of loss or ruin, 
even when he has done all that lay in his power to show 
kindness to the missionary. Difficulties may arise in 
which the mandarin must either take the side of the for- 
eigner and offend the gentry, or be reported to his supe- 
riors and involved either in heavy bribing or loss of posi- 
tion. If, therefore, a mandarin can keep us out, it must 
appear to him good policy to do so. 

Again, let us consider the effect of appealing, on the 
native Christians; is it not to lead them to lean upon 
man rather than upon God? We seek to inculcate trust 
in God, in our teaching; are not difficulties an opportu- 
nity for emphasizing in our practice the same truth? 
That difficulties met by prayer and patience have strength- 
ened the faith of converts more than months of teaching, 
must have been the experience of all observant mission- 
aries. It seems well, too, to refer incidentally to the 
danger there is of men coming round us for political 
protection, apart from true religious feeling—a very real 
and widespread source of weakness. 

Turning, however, to the far more important question 
of what is the teaching of Scripture on the matter, we 
are not left in any uncertainty. The life, and sufferings, 
and death of our Lord, are very fully recorded ; and He 
tells us that as His Father sent Him, so did He send us. 
Lest we should think that His sufferings were excepted, 
we have the express teaching of the Apostle Peter that 
‘* Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
ye should follow His steps,’’ who ‘* when He was reviled, 
reviled not again.” 

We have not only His example, but also His express 
command. Inthe Sermon on the Mount, He gives us 
the law of the present dispensation. ‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ ”—in other words, demand and obtain jus- 
tice and adequate punishment—“ but J say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man shall sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat,” 
not, enter a counter-suit against him, but—*‘ let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go 
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a mile, go with him twain.” ‘* Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven’’—acting as did the Firstborn among 
many brethren. If we seek to have those who wrong us 
punished, what do we more than others; ‘‘ do not even 
the publicans so?” 

In sending out His disciples, He warned them of the 
dangers and persecutions they would meet with, and told 
them, ‘* The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord ; it is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord.” 
‘Fear not them which kill the body.” ‘ He that taketh 
not his cross and followeth after Me, is not worthy of 
Me.” I submit that our Saviour’s command, “ Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves,” distinctly for- 
bids the carrying, or use, of firearms or other deadly 
weapons for self-protection ; if it is not intended to use 
them, then to display them is to act a lie; to use them 
would not be being harmless as the dove. Does not the 
same rule forbid appeals for ships of war? 

The Holy Spirit, through the Apostle Peter, in his 
first Epistle, very distinctly teaches us what is the charac- 
ter of our threefold calling, viz. : 

1. To do good. 

2. To suffer for it, and 

8. To take it patiently. 

And the whole teaching of the Epistle, on the point, is 
most emphatic and well worthy of special study; see 
especially chap. ii., 19-23 ; iii., 13-18; iv., 12, 15, 16,19. 
Our Master would not allow Peter to defend Him, but 
‘*committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 
We are commanded to tread in His footsteps, and the 
same protection is sufficient for us. 

Our position is a much easier one than that of the 
Apostles when they first received the commission. He 
who had forewarned them of their danger, prefaced His 
last charge with the words, ‘* All power is given unto Me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore . ... and lo! 
I am with you alway even unto the end of the world.” 
No riot takes place without His permission; no persecu- 
tion is beyond His control. He may use the action of 
Governments, or He may raisc us up helpers among the 
heathen, or, independently, may deliver in providential 
ways beyond our thought. 

“« Sufficient is His arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 


We are on safe ground, when we can say with the 
Apostle Paul, ‘* Though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh; for the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal.” When Israel of old trusted in the Lord 
they were safe; when they sought help from the sur- 
rounding nations they were put to shame. In Isaiah 
XXx., and xxxi., we see what God said to Israel, when 
they sought help from Egypt, and did not trust in Him 
alone. May it be ours to inherit the blessing promised in 
Jeremiah xvii., 7, 8; *‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall 
be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat 
cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be 
careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” 

What course, then, should we pursue, in times of difli- 
culty and danger. We have the example of St. Paul, in 
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making known to the local governor a threatened danger ; 
and, therefore, have warrant for obtaining the friendly 
help of local officials, in so far as we can secure it. We 
have the further example of the Apostle in pleading his 
Roman citizenship on three occasions :—1. To prove that 
he had been punished wrongfully at Philippi. 2. To 
prevent his being wrongfully beaten at Jerusalem; and 
3. For the protection of his life by appealing to Cesar at 
Cresarea; but in none of these cases did he demand the 
punishment of the wrong-doers. Should we fail, how- 
ever, to secure the friendly help and protection of the 
mandarin we still have God to depend upon; and may 
count on grace to enable us to bear whatever He permits, 
knowing that ‘‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” 

We have much to be thankful for, in that, without 
making any appeals, we have so many facilities for the 
evangelization of China. When the Apostles commenced 
their mission, so far from having governmental protection 
and redress, they had governmental prohibition, and 
were ordered not to speak at all in the name of Jesus. 
but they did not feel that this compelled them either to 
flee, or to be silent: to them the Master’s commission 
was supreme, and was to be carried out at all costs. 
‘* Whether it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
Instead of being silent, they prayed specially for bold- 
ness to speak the word, and were strengthened to do so 
with great power. — 

The martyrdom of Stephen and of James, and the per- 
secution of many by Saul, did not cause the Apostles to 
retire, or to desist from their labors. They might die; 
not a few did; but death to them meant heaven; while 
when death should come to the unsaved it meant perdi- 
tion. The multitude were scattered abroad; but the 
shepherds proved they were no hirelings, by risking their 
lives for the flock. 

Yours faithfully in Christ, 
J. Hupson Taytor. 


ARBITRATION Vs. WAR. 
BY FREDERICK R. COUDERT. 

(This able article from the pen of Frederick R. Coudert, published 
two years ago in the Commercial Advertiser, will interest our 
readers at this time, since Mr. Coudert, who is one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the country, isa member of the Venezuelan 
Commission.—ED. ) 

There is no denying that Mars, as a thunderer, has lost 
much of his prestige. He blusters still and struts about 
in fine clothes as if he entertained no doubts as to his 
own importance ; but the fact is that the world has out- 
grown the superstitious veneration that once made him 
great for mischief. He may swagger and bully as of old, 
but his voice has lost its potency. His attempted thun- 
der has a stage effect and savors of opera boutfe. When 
he tries the shrill cry that once startled the world, he is 
apt to break down like a superannuated tenor whose 
voice has lost its one time witchery. Witness, as a late 
instance, the old warrior’s attempt to drive sixty million 
people into a rush at poor little Chile. The lion’s roar 
did not much more than emulate the accents of the suck- 
ing dove ; the clarion voice ended ina ridiculous squeak 
and the senile disturber of the world’s peace retired 
discomfited. Even Mrs. Vulcan, frivolous as she has 
always been, would probably wonder at the delusion 
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which once overcame her sense of the domestic pro- 
prieties. 

If Peace must give way to the storms and agitations of 
war, the divine Pallas Athene shall be the promoter of 
conflicts. She, at least, is Wisdom itself. Her propen- 
sity to use the weapons with which, all accoutred, she 
leaped into being, is restrained by reflection. When 

“ Pallas prepares the bounding car, 
The shield and helm and spear of war,” 


she has some reason, plausible if not sound, to allege. 
Carnage of itself does not attract her nor the blind ten- 
dency to destroy lead her to lay aside her divine attri- 
butes. 


WAR CRIES HAVE LOST THEIR VIRTUE. 


Which is equivalent to saying—mythological analogies 
being exhausted—that the good sense of the world no 
longer accepts a trumpet blast as a challenge to battle — 
without reflection. The empty clamor of a war cry has 
lost its virtue. Thanks to the commercial spirit which 
has grown into a beneficent and general factor in the 
world’s progress, the cost of the operation is counted be- 
fore the die is cast. Men do not love war for glory’s 
sake, nor incite it as a means of paying home expenses. 
Napoleon himself did the last of these things and met 
the expenses of his administration by levying tribute on 
those whom his arms had overcome—not to speak of the 
fine paintings and other trifles which he carried to Paris 
as minor profits of the business which he understood so 
well. But in the end this method of administering the 
affairs of his empire was found unprofitable. ‘The day of 
reckoning came and it was ascertained on striking a bal- 
ance sheet that the venture, promising as it had been in 
its conception, had resulted in heavy loss. War for 
profit has seen its best days and may no longer be reck- 
oned among the dangers that threaten Peace. I except, 
of course, the irrepressible tendency of strong and civi- 
lized nations to coerce their weak and barbarous sisters 
to accept the benefits of Trade and Progress and to open 
their doors to civilization. If China, for instance, does 
not realize the benefits of Free Trade in opium, if Egypt 
fails to see who is her best friend, then sufficient force 
must, of course, be applied to the recalcitrant barbarian 
to remove prejudices that spring from ignorance of what 
is best for himself. 

It may be said that optimistic views of Peace have lit- 
tle to support them when we see all Europe in arms ready 
for a conflict to be fought out on a scale unknown in the 
history of mankind. But no better evidence of the grow- 
ing inclination to peaceful methods can be adduced than 
this very fact. France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria, 
are all armed to the teeth, and most of them are riding 
with furious speed into bankruptcy. Yet they have been 
doing this nearly a quarter of a century. Men have 
grown gray in the service of their countries who have 
never fired a shot or heard the sound of an enemy’s gun. 
The military element is anxious and restless at enforced 
inaction protracted beyond all precedent, and yet each 
and all of these nations, with their hands on their swords, 
proclaim their anxiety for peace, solemnly asserting that 
their grim and threatening preparations are only intended 
as they are calculated to secure its blessings. And if 
each refuses to disarm, it is because the one thus disarm- 
ing would merely bare his unprotected bosom to the 
blows of an eager foe. These millions upon millions 
spent upon improved armaments, more deadly bullets and 
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exquisitely destructive rifles, are simply part of the trib- 
ute which Prudence is called upon to pay, and sound 
Reason inexorably exacts. This at least is what they say 
and perhaps believe. 

Why does not some one fire the first gun since financial 
ruin or disarmament is close at hand unless war should 
be resorted to.as the third alternative and solve the 
problem ? 

The best preserver of peace is the cost of war. The 
only certain element in the calculation is an enormous 
expenditure of life and of property. The victor might 
hope to recoup himself to some extent, but the prophet 
who will foretell with accepted accuracy the name of the 
victor is not yet born. Even if he were, and could whis- 
per the name of the favored champion into his ear, is it 
quite certain that the enterprise would be looked upon 
with favor? It is said that in certain countries nothing is 
more ruinons than a successful lawsuit, except an unsuc- 
cessful one. So with a great war. A great triumph is 
not sure to pay. Prussia tore two provinces from her 
defeated rival in 1870 and levied great tribute in money 
upon her people. But the two provinces have cost untold 
millions to preserve, the millard of francs have gone in 
new guns, new fortresses and the like, while worse than 
all two gallant nations are kept apart, in sullen and jeal- 
ous reminiscence, to the great detriment of the world. 
Was the game worth the candle? 

Will men be wiser, better or happier if another fire 
should break out and cover Europe? Will the pending 
questions be nearer a settlement, or must we learn by 
bitter experience that they cannot be finally laid to rest 
by force alone. 


THE REALITIES OF WAR. 


There is another reason why war is no longer accepted 
without careful forethought. Two classes of persons for 
the first time in history, insist upon being heard, viz., 
the men who do the fighting and the women who do the 
weeping. The former are beginhing to find life worth 
living. Their labor, when they are allowed to pursue it, 
brings rewards such as they never dreamed of a short 
century ago. Little wonder that an army life had few 
terrors for them and civil life few charms. To avoid 
starvation and to rescue something from the tax gatherer 
was the highest reward that the laborer could hope for, 
and his best efforts often fell short of this modest ambi- 
tion. He could look for no rest except in the grave; he 
had no voice in the selection of his oppressors, he toiled 
for an alien, and starved that another might be filled. 
To leave the barren field which gave so little for so much 
that he lavished upon it, and to don a uniform and shoul- 
der a musket was not so hard a lot after all. He was told 
to destroy the Germans if he was a Frenchman, to slay 
the French if he was a German, and he obeyed with rea- 
sonable alacrity. Army life was at least a change and in 
his condition a change was presumably for the better. 

But he is no longer satisfied with the negative advan- 
tage of not starving. He has heard of a land across the 
seas where men of good will and honest hearts eat to 
their fill of bread and meat every day, where they vote 
and talk and read and write and their children wear good 
clothes and become great men. A uniform and a penny 
a day no longer tempt him, not even if he is told that he 
is sure to destroy the men on the other side of a river. 
Perhaps he asks himself if it is worth his while, after all, 
to kill his unoffending neighbor, even if he is not able to 
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speak the same language with himself —a disadvantage 
and a mark of inferiority, in truth, but not so severe as to 
deserve capital punishment. 

And the women have found a voice, too, and they pre- 
fer to keep the husband and boys at home. They always 
did, but no one cared in the old days whether they liked 
it or not. It was a woman’s fate and if her heart broke 
there was no help for it. Now she is discovering her 
power, and when she does that she uses it. 

** Since when, Madame,’’ said Napoleon in anger to a 
lady who ventured to hold and express opinions, ‘‘ since 
when have women taken to meddling in politics?’ 
‘¢Since men have taken to cutting off women’s heads, 
your majesty,” was the reply. 

Then comes in the school master. His life is hard and 
his pay is small, but he holds the sceptre in the new order 
of things. With his pen and pencil, his ferule and his 
spelling book he is the deadly, uncompromising foe that 
war must perforce succumb to. He teaches men to think, 
and therefore to avoid brutality and destruction. He 
teaches them wisdom when he teaches them how to spell, 
and drops the seed of charity in their hearts when he tells 
them from history how the human race has suffered. When 
they are taught that the highest office of civilization is to 
settle differences between men by peaceful devices, they 
begin to wonder why the practices that are so precious on 
a small scale should lose their virtue by extension, when 
they might be made of inestimable value. The learner 
asks himself why his life should pay forfeit to a monarch’s 
caprice or to a sentimental resentment for wrongs that 
have slept years in their grave. 


THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE. 


And above all he may turn his eyes to the example of 
our people. He will then learn how a great and gallant 
nation may submit international differences to the same 
just and careful scrutiny as more private disputes. He 
will see a nation second to none in power and wealth and 
manly spirit ever ready to lay aside passionate and dan- 
gerous resentments to do and to accept what is just and 
right. The reader of our history knows how earnestly, 
with few exceptions, our leaders have sought to promote 
peace and good wi.l among men. The bloodless triumphs 
which the United States has gained in the domain of 
international arbitration are more brilliant and more 
honorable than many victories in war. They exhibit the 
triumph of good sense, the love of justice, the manliness 
of self-control, and they challenge the admiration of man- 
kind. The world is not yet attuned to the harmonies of 
peace. Sudden complications, unexpected affronts work- 
ing upon the hot blood of an excited people may yet 
arouse the thirst for blood and the inborn tendency to 
destroy, but the danger of this grows more remote every 
day of peace. Men will learn that war settles nothing 
but the comparative strength of the contestants, and not 
always that. War never yet solved any reul question. 
It takes from the weak something and gives it to the 
strong, boundaries are fixed without reference to the 
wishes of those most Interested, rulers are changed, 
men are killed, towns destroyed, and debt piled up, 
but the question that brought about the struggle is 
often forgotten and never settled. Our own people went 
to war some eighty years ago in order that the question of 
impressment might be tried and adjudicated. The war 
lasted three years and when the treaty of peace was made 
the original cause of dissension was not mentioned. And 
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to cap the climax of absurdity the greatest battle of the 
war was fought while the treaty was making its short 
journey across the Atlantic. The nations had made peace 
and had not found it out. 


CASES ARBITRATED. 


On the other hand, on nearly fifty occasions have the 
United States decorously submitted differences with other 
nations to arbitration. Thomas Jefferson was a believer 
in arbitration and so was General Grant. But greater 
than the influence of either or both these men, public 
opinion in our country has decided against the costly and 
senseless methods of war. We are the pioneers and have 
done gallant service to the cause of the world’s happiness. 
Be sure that we have not toiled in vain and that the ex- 
ample we have set will lead mankind to better and greater 
things than it has yet known. 


THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 

By Proressor JOHN Bassett Moore, Columbia College, New 

York City. 
I.—ARBITRATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the conduct of its foreign relations, the Government 
of the United States has exerted a potent influence upon 
the development of international law. In the early dawn 


of its existence, when the rights of neutrals were little 
respected, Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State under 
Washington, announced for its guidance certain rules of 
neutral duty so broad and progressive that succeeding 
generations have not outgrown them. By persistent ef- 


fort it has secured a wide recognition of the right of ex- 
patriation. It has also contributed to the establishment 
of the system of extradition. But it is not the least of its 
achievements that it has so constantly lent the weight of 
its influence and example to the substitution of reason for 
force in the adjustment of disputes among nations that 
international arbitration may be said to have been a 
prominent feature of its policy. 

The main purpose of this paper is to present, as briefly 
as possible, a general view of the arbitrations of the 
United States, and of their subjects, forms of constitu- 
tion, and results. This the writer has been enabled to do 
by a study of their history and proceedings, for the most 
part unpublished, which he hopes hereafter to make avail- 
able. 

The first trial by the United States of the method of 
arbitration was made under the treaty with Great Britain 
of 1794, commonly called the Jay Treaty, which by its 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles, respectively, provided 
for three mixed commissions. That under the fifth ar- 
ticle was organized to settle a dispute as to what river 
was intended under the name of the River St. Croix, 
which was specified in the Treaty of Peace of 1783 as 
forming part of our northeastern boundary. This Com- 
mission was composed of three members, each Govern- 
ment appointing one, and these two choosing a third. 
The first meeting was held at Halifax, August 30, 1796, 
and in order to attend it the American commissioner was 
forced to hire a vessel specially to transport him from 
Boston to Halifax, since no commercial intercourse was 
at the time allowed between the United States and Brit- 
ish North America in American bottoms, and there was 
risk of interruption by hostile cruisers if he sailed in a 
British vessel, Great Britain being then at war with 
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France. The Commissioners rendered an award at Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 25, 1798, holding that the Schoodiac 
was the river intended under the name of the St. Croix. 

The commission under the sixth article of the Jay 
Treaty was organized to determine the compensation due 
to British subjects in consequence of impediments which 
certain of the United States had, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Peace, interposed to the collec- 
tion of bona fide debts by British creditors. This com- 
mission, which was composed of five members, two ap- 
pointed by each Government, and the fifth designated by 
lot, met in Philadelphia in May, 1797. The last meeting 
was held July 31, 1798, when the American commissioners 
withdrew. Besides diversities of opinion on questions of 
law, the discussions at the board developed personal feel- 
ing, which was constantly inflamed by Mr. Macdonald, 
one of the British commissioners, who made it a point of 
duty freely to express all his opinions. The final rupture 
was caused by his submitting an unnecessary resolution 
which declared that from the beginning of the Revolution 
down to the Treaty of Peace the United States, whatever 
may have been their relations to other powers, stood to 
Great Britain in an attitude of rebellion. As it has al- 
ways been held by the United States to be unquestion- 
able that the Treaty of Peace did not grant their indepen- 
dence, but merely recognized it as a condition existing 
from the 4th of July, 1776, the date of its declaration, the 
American commissioners regarded the resolution as gratui- 
tously offensive. Nevertheless, when, a few days after 
their withdrawal, they sent a statement of their motives to 
their former British colleagues, the latter began their 
reply by saying: ‘* We had yesterday the honor of receiv- 
ing your letter of fifty-five pages.” And a further re- 
sponse, evidently designed to be still more sarcastic, be- 
gan: ‘* Your suspension of our official business having 
left us at leisure for inferior occupations, we have again 
perused your long letter of the 2d instant.”’ Both these 
communications were doubtless drawn by Mr. Macdonald, 
since they bear the impress of his style and are chiefly de- 
voted to a vindication of his conduct. The claims which 
the commission failed to adjust were settled by a treaty 
concluded January 8, 1802, under which the British Gov- 
ernment accepted the sum of £600,000 in satisfaction of 
its demands. 

But the most important as well as the most interesting 
of the commissions under the Jay Treaty was that which 
sat at London under the seventh article. The American 
commissioners were Christopher Gore and William Pink- 
ney; the British commissioners, John Nicholl, an emi- 
nent civilian, afterward succeeded by Maurice Swabey, 
and John Anstey; the fifth commissioner, chosen by lot, 
was Jonathan Trumbull, who had accompanied Mr. Jay 
to England when he negotiated the treaty. In order to 
avoid the misfortune of having a partisan as fifth com- 
missioner, the four appointive members of the board 
adopted a happy expedient. In accordance with the re- 
quirements of the treaty, they first endeavored to select a 
fifth commissioner by agreement, and for that purpose 
each side presented a list of four persons ; but as neither 
side would yield, it became necessary to resort to the al- 
ternative of casting lots. The next step, according to 
common practice, would have been for each side to place 
in the urn a name of its own independent selection, with 
the chances in favor of his being a partisan. But at Lon- 
don each side selected its name from the list of four 
made out by the other with a view to a mutual agreement, 
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and the result was that a well-disposed man became the 
fifth commissioner. 

One of the first questions raised before the commission 
was that of its power to determine its own jurisdiction in 
respect of the several claims presented for its decision. 
The British commissioners denied the existence of the 
power, and absented themselves from the board, till Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, to whom the question was 
submitted, declared ‘‘that the doubt respecting the 
authority of the commissioners to settle their own juris- 
diction was absurd, and that they must necessarily decide 
upon cases being within or without their competency.” 

Important questions of law arose before the board in 
relation to contraband, the rights of neutrals, and the 
finality of the decisions of prize courts. These were all 
discussed with masterly ability, especially by Mr. Pinkney. 
His opinions as a member of the board Mr. Wheaton pro- 
nounced to be ‘finished models of judicial eloquence, 
uniting powerful and comprehensive argument with a 
copious, pure, and energetic diction.” And they are 
almost all we possess, in a complete and authentic form, 
of the legal reasoning of the only advocate to whom, so 
far as we are informed, Chief Justice Marshall ever paid 
the tribute of an enthusiastic encomium in a formal 
opinion of the Supreme Court. The sessions of the 
board were brought to a close Feb. 24, 1804, all the busi- 
ness before it having been completed. It was, however, 
in actual session only part of the period its existence nomi- 
nally covers. Besides other interruptions, there was an 
entire suspension of its proceedings from July 30, 1799, 
to Feb. 15, 1802, pending the diplomatic adjustment of 
the difficulty caused by the breaking up of the commis- 
sion at Philadelphia. 

Beginning with the arbitrations under the Jay treaty, 
every vexatious question between the United States and 
Great Britain that. has since arisea, except the extra- 
ordinary complications growing out of the Napoleonic 
wars and leading up to the war of 1812, has yielded to 
methods of peace, arbitration being adopted where direct 
negotiation failed. 

Like the Jay Treaty, the Treaty of Ghent, of Dec. 24, 
1814, which restored amity between the two countries, 
provided for three arbitrations. The first, under article 
4, related to certain islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, the 
title to which, it was stipulated, should be determined by 
two persons, one appointed by each Government; and it. 
was provided that, if they should disagree, the points of 
difference should be referred to a friendly sovereign or 
state. The commissioners held their first meeting at St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick, Sept. 23, 1816, and at their 
last, in the city of New York, Nov. 24, 1817, they ren- 
dered a final award. 

By the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent, an arbitra- 
tion similar in constitution to that under article 4 was 
provided for the ascertainment of the northeastern boun- 
dary of the United States from the source of the river St. 
Croix, along a certain described course, to the river St. 
Lawrence. The commission under this article held its 
first meeting at St. Andrews Sept. 23, 1816, and its last 
in the city of New York April 13, 1822. Failing to 
agree, the commissioners made separate reports to their 
Governments, and, by a convention concluded Sept. 29, 
1827, the points of difference were referred to the King of 
the Netherlands. His award, dated Jan. 10, 1831, the two 


Governments agreed to waive, since it assumed to make 
a new line in place of that described in the treaties. 
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The third commission under the Treaty of Ghent was 
organized under articles 6 and 7. Under the sixth article, 
its duty was to determine the northern boundary of the 
United States along the middle of the Great Lakes and of 
their communications by water to the water communi- 
cation between Lakes Huron and Superior ; and under the 
seventh article, to determine the line from that point to 
the most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods. 
This commission was composed of two members, one 
appointed by each Government. On June 18, 1822, they 
reached an agreement under article 6; but on the line 
described in article 7 they failed to concur. and it was 
finally determined, as was the unsettled boundary under 
article 5, by the treaty of Aug. 9, 1842, generally known 
as the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 

In this relation it may be stated that the boundary from 
the northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains, on the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
under the treaty of 1846, was determined by a joint com- 
mission, of which the American member was appointed 
under an act of Congress of March 19, 1872. 

By the first article of the Treaty of Ghent it was agreed 
that all territory, places and possessions taken by either 
party from the other during the war, or after the signing 
of the peace, should, with the exception of the disputed 
islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, the title to which was to 
be determined by arbitration, be restored without delay, 
and without the destruction or carrying away of any pub- 
lic property, or of any slaves or other private property. 
Differences having arisen as to Great Britain’s perform- 
ance of the obligation touching slaves, it was agreed by 
the fifth article of the treaty of Oct. 20, 1818, to refer the 
dispute to the Emperor of Russia. On April 22, 1822, 
the Emperor decided that Great Britain had failed to keep 
her obligation and must make indemnity, and on the 12th 
of the ensuing July a convention was concluded under his 
mediation for the appointment of a commission to deter- 
mine the amount to be paid. This commission was com- 
posed of a commissioner and an ‘ arbitrator” appointed 
by each Governmeat—four persons in all; but the two 
commissioners were first to examine the claims and en- 
deavor to reach a decision, and, if they failed to agree, 
then to draw by lot, in each case of divergence, the name 
of one of the *‘ arbitrators’ to decide between them. 
This repetitious choice of an umpire by lot was not likely 
to promote consistency of decision; but the two com- 
missioners, having met on Aug. 25, 1823, succeeded by 
Sept. 11, 1824, in agreeing on an average value for slaves 
taken from each State or district, and they subsequently 
concurred on other points. They held their last session 
March 26, 1827, their functions having been terminated 
by the ratification of a convention concluded at London 
Nov. 13, 1826. under which Great Britain paid $1,204,- 
960 in full settlement of all the claims, 

As we have already mentioned the reference of the 
northeastern boundary dispute to the King of the Neth- 
erlands, under the convention of 1827, we come now to 
the convention concluded at London, February 8, 1853, 
for a general settlement of claims pending between the 
United States and Great Britain. Under this convention 
each Government appointed a commissioner, and the two 
commissioners chose an umpire. This responsible post 
was first offered to ex-President Van Buren, who declined 
it, and then to Joshua Bates, an American, but a member 
of the house of the Barings, who accepted the trust and 
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faithfully discharged it. Many important decisions were 
pronounced by this commission, some of which touched our 
rights in the fisheries adjacent to the northeast coasts of 
British North America. It also rendered awards in the 
famous cases of McLeod and the brig Creole. Its first 
session was held in London, September 15, 1853; its last, 
January 15, 1855. 

By the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of June 5, 1854, in relation to Canadian fisheries 
and commerce, provision was made for the adjustment 
of any disputes as to the exclusive right of British fisher- 
men under the treaty, by a commission to be composed 
of a person appointed by each government, and an 
umpire. 

Ten years lacking a week after the adjournment of 
the commission under the convention of 1853, a British- 
American commission, similar in constitution, met in 
Washington, under a convention concluded July 1, 1863, 
to determine the compensation due to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, 
two British organizations, on certain claims for damages, 
as well as for the transfer to the United States of all their 
property and rights in territory acknowledged by the treaty 
of 1846, in regard to limits west of the Rocky Mountains, 
to be under the sovereignty of that government. The 
commissioners, who met January 7, 1865, chose as 
umpire one of America’s greatest judges and jurists, 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis; but his services were not 
required, since the commissioners on September 10, 1869, 
concurr: d in an award. 

While this commission was sitting, the relations 
between the United States and Great Britain were se- 
riously disturbed by controversies growing out of the 
civil war, the northeastern fisheries, and the disputed 
San Juan water boundary. All these menacing differen- 
ces were composed by the treaty of Washington, of May 
8, 1871, signed on the part of the United States by Ham- 
ilton Fish, Robert C. Schenck, Samuel Neison, Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar, and George H. Williams; on the part 
of Great Britain, by the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Sir 
Stafford H. Northcote, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir Jolin 
A. Macdonald, and Montague Bernard. The right of 
this treaty to be regarded as the greatest treaty of arbi- 
tration the world had yet seen was only emphasized by 
the fact that it provided for four distinct arbitrations, 
the largest number ever established under a single con- 
vention. Of the four arbitrations under the treaty of 
Washington, first in order and importance was that at 
Geneva, the noblest spectacle of modern times, in which 
two great and powerful nations, gaining in wisdom and 
self-control, and losing nothing in patriotism or self- 
respect, taught the world that the magnitude of a contro- 
versy need not bea bar to its peaceful solution. On the 
part of the United States, the arbitrator was Charles 
Francis Adams; on the part of Great Britain, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn ‘There were three other arbitrators, 
Count Frederic Sclopis, Jacques Staempfli, afterward 
President of Swtz erland, and the Viscount D’Itajuba, 
respectfully desiignated by the King of Italy, the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation and the Emperor of 
Brazil. The American agent was J. C. Bancroft Davis, 
the British agent, Lord Tenterden. Caleb Cushing, 
William M. Evarts, and Morrison R. Waite appeared as 
counsel for the United States. Sir Roundell Palmer, 
afterward Lord Selborne, appeared for Great Britain, 
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assisted by Mountague Bernard and Mr. Cohen. How cel- 
ebrated the names both of those who negotiated and of 
those who executed the treaty! The demands presented 
by the United States to the tribunal, arising out of thd 
acts of Confederate cruisers of British origin, and genere 
ically known as the Alabama claims, were as follows: 

1. Direct losses growing out of the destruction of vessels and 


their cargoes. 
2. The national expenditures in pursuit of those cruisers. 
3. The loss for the transfer of the American commercial marine 


to the British flag. 

4. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

5. The prolongation of the war, and the addition of a large sum 
to the cost of the war and the suppression of the rebellion. 

As to classes 3, 4, and 5, Great Britain denied the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal, and also its power to decide 
as to its own competency, a question, as we have seen, 
raised by the same Government and determined against 
it under article 7 of the Jay Treaty. Without deciding 
this question, the Geneva tribunal disposed of these three 
classes by expressing an opinion that they did not, upon 
the principles of international law, constitute a good 
foundation for an award of compensation, and that they 
should be excluded from consideration, even if there were 
no difference between the two Governments as to the 
board’s competency. In regard to the second class of 
claims, the tribunal held that they were not properly dis- 
tinguishable from the general expenses of the war carried 
on by the United States; and further, by a majority of 
three to two, that no compensation should be awarded to 
the United States on that head. On claims of the first 
class, the tribunal awarded the sum of $15,500,000. Its 
first session was held December 15, 1871; its Jast, Sep- 
tember 14, 1872. 

The dispute as to the San Juan water boundary was 
referred to the Emperor of Germany, who rendered, 
October 21, 1872, an award in favor of the United States. 
Claims of British subjects against the United States, and 
of citizens of the United States against Great Britain 
(excepting the Alabama claims), arising out of injuries 
to persons or property during the civil war in the United 
States, from April 17, 1861, to April 9, 1865, were re- 
ferred to a mixed commission, composed of three per- 
sons respectively appointed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Spain, which sat in the United States. The 
fourth arbitration under the Treaty of Washington, to 
determine the compensation, if any, due to Great Britain 
for privileges accorded by that treaty to the United 
States in the northeastern fisheries, was conducted by a 
commission of three persons—a citizen of the United 
States, a British subject, and a Belgian—which met at 
Halifax, June 15, 1877, and on the 23d of the following 
November (the American commissioner dissenting) 
awarded Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000. 

From France we have several times obtained gross 
sums in settlement of our claims by direct negotiation. 
The single exception to this practice is the commission, 
composed of an American, a Frenchman, and a citizen of 
a third power, which sat in Washington from November 
5, 1880, to March 31, 1884, and determined the claims 
of citizens of France for injuries to their persons and 
property during our civil war, and claims of citizens of 
the United States against France for like injuries during 
the war between that country and Germany. 

With Spain, our experience in respect to the settlement 
of claims has been similar to that with France; but in 
the case of Spain we bave had two arbitrations. The 
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first, under a diplomatic agreement of February 12, 1871, 
touching claims growing out of the insurrection in Cuba, 
was effected by means of a mixed commission, composed 
of two arbitrators, an American and a Spaniard, and an 
umpire, a citizen of a third power, which met in Wash- 
ington, May 31, 1871. The arbitrators coucluded their 
labors December 27, 1882; the last decision of the umpire 
bears date February 22, 1883. The second arbitration 
was the reference on February 28, 1885, to Baron Blane, 
Italian minister at Madrid, of the question of the amount 
of damages to be paid by Spain for the admittedly wrong- 
ful seizure and detention of the American bark Masonic. 

With our neighbor Mexico we have had two arbitra- 
tions, by means of mixed commissions, for the adjust- 
ment of miscellaneous claims, some of which were of 
great magnitude and importance. The first commission, 
under the treaty of April 11, 1839, was composed of two 
American and two Mexican commissioners, and an umpire, 
a citizen of Prussia. One of the American commis- 
sioners was William L. Marcy, a remarkable man, in 
regard to whom the forgetfulness of the present genera- 
tion is to be lamented. The second commission, under 
the treaty of July 4, 1868, consisted of a board of two 
commissioners and an umpire, and lasted from July 31, 
1869, to November 20, 1876, but some of the umpire’s 
decisions were rendered after the labors of the commis- 
sioners were completed. Francis Lieber at one time, 
and Sir Edward Thornton at another, served in the 
capacity of umpire. A thousand and seventeen claims 
were presented by the United States, and 998 by Mexico, 
and their aggregate amount exceeded half a billion dol- 
lars. The aggregate amount allowed was about four 
millions and a quarter; but it has been charged that two 
of the principal awards in favor of the United States 
were procured by fraudulent evidence, and, pending 
an investigation of this charge, the United States has 
suspended the distribution of the money paid by Mexico 
upon them. 

Besides adjusting miscellaneous claims by arbitration, 
the United States and Mexico have adopted a notable 
arbitral measure in the convention of March 1, 1889, by 
which a permanent board, denominated an I[nternational 
Boundary Commission, is established for the determina- 
tion of questions growing out of changes in the course of 
the Rio Grande and the Colorado rivers, where they form 
the boundary. This provision, however, is but the con- 
summation of arbitral stipulations for determining the 
boundary which are found in the treaties between the two 
countries of January 12, 1828; February 2, 1848; De- 
cember 30, 1853 ; and July 29, 1882. 

The most remarkable, however, of all the arbitral 
agreements between the United States and Mexico is 
that found in the twenty-first article of the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, commonly called the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, to which, as a general obligation to arbitrate, 
all subsequent arbitral arrangements between the two 
countries may in a measure be referable. This article 
reads as follows: 

If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between 
the Goveraments of the two republics, whether with respect to 
the interpretation of any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect 
to any other particular concerning the political or commercial re- 
lations of the two nations, the said Governments, in the name of 
those nations, do promise to each other that they will endeavor, 
in the most sincere and earnest manner, to settle the differences 
so arising, and to preserve the state of peace and friendship in 
which the two countries are now placing themselves, using, for 
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this end, mutual representations and pacific negotiations. And if, 
by these means, they should not be enabled to come to an agree- 
ment, a resort shall not, on this account, be had to reprisals, ag- 
gressions, or hostility of any kind, by the one republic against the 
other, until the Government of that which deems itself aggrieved 
shall have maturely considered, in the spirit of peace and good 
neigiborship, whether it would not be better that such difference 
should be settled by the arbitration of commissioners appointed 
on each side, or by that of a friendly nation. And should such 
course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by the 
other, unless deemed by it altogether incompatible with the nature 
of the difference, or the circumstances of the case. 

Let us hope that in committing themselves, as pecu- 
liarly befits neighboring and friendly states, to arbitra- 
tion as a principle, the people of the United States and 
Mexico have adopted a policy which they will liberally 
extend to other nations. 

The United States and Haiti have had three arbitra- 
tions. By a protocol signed May 24, 1884, they referred 
to the Hon. William Strong, formerly one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, two claims 
against Haiti, known as those of Pelletier and Lazare, 
involving questions of administrative and judicial pre- 
cedure. The awards, dated June 13, 1885, were adverse 
to Haiti. But the United States has thus far declined to 
enforce them on the ground that in the case of Lazare 
the award was shown by alleged after discovered evi- 
dence, which the arbitrator himself declared to be mate- 
rial, to have been unjust; and that, in the case of Pelle- 
tier, the arbitrator erroneously conceived and declared 
himself to be compelled by the terms of the protocol to 
award, on a single question of strict law, compensation 
upon a claim which he “obviously regarded as immoral 
and unjust. 

On March 7, 1885, the American minister at Port au 
Prince and the Haitien minister of foreign affairs agreed 
upon a mixed commission of two Americans and two 
Haitiens to adjust the claims of citizens of the United 
States growing out of civil disturbances in the island. 
The labors of the commission were completed on the 24th 
of the following month. 

While these claims were pending, the imprisonment of 
C. A. Van Bokkelen, a citizen of the United States, at 
Port au Prince for debt, and the decision by the Haitien 
courts that because he was an alien he could not obtain 
his liberty by an assignment for the benefit of his cred- 
itors, occasioned a dispute both as to the treaty guaranty 
of full legal rights to citizens of the one country in the 
jurisdiction of the other, and as to the finality of the 
denial by the Haitien tribunals of a claim of right made 
in virtue of an international obligation. Under a proto- 
col signed May 22, 1888, Mr. Alexander Porter Morse, 
of the city of Washington, who was named as arbitrator, 
rendered December 4, 1888, an award adverse to Haiti 
and allowed the claimant suitable damages. 

Only once have members of onr arbitral boards been 
charged with fraud. But the conduct of the claims com- 
mission at Caracas, under the convention of April 25, 
1866, was so seriously impeached that the United States 
and Venezuela, by a treaty concluded December 5, 1885, 
agreed to have the claims reheard by a new commission. 
This commission, composed of an American, a Venezue- 
lan, and a third commissioner chosen by the other two, 
who was also an American, sat at Washington from 
September 3, 1889, to September 2, 1890. Its proceed- 
ings were characterized by a conscientious and impartial 
discharge of duty. 
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With Colombia there have been three mixed com- 
missions, each composed of two commissioners and an 
umpire. The first and second were organized under 
conventions concluded September 10, 1857, and Feb- 
ruary 10, 1864, and before both of them came im- 
portant cases touching our rights on the Isthmus of 
Panama under the treaty with New Granada of 1846. 
The third commission, appointed under a diplomatic 
agreement of August 17, 1874, awarded the sum of 
$33,401 for the capture of the American steamer Montijo 
by insurgents In the State of Panama. For the adjust- 
ment of miscellaneous claims, we have also had two 
similarly constituted commissions with Peru under con- 
ventions of January 12, 1863, and December 4, 1868; 
one with Costa Rica, under the treaty of July 2, 1860, 
and one with Ecuador, under the treaty of November 
25, 1862. Besides joining with Peru in mixed com- 
missions, the United States by a convention concluded 
December 20, 1862, agreed to refer two claims against 
that Government for the seizure ard confiscation of the 
vessels Georgiana and Lizzie Thompson to the King of 
the Belgians. His Majesty, however, declined the trust, 
and on July 9, 1864, Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, 
informed the Peruvian minister in Washington that the 
United States would not pursue the subject further. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CENTURY. 
The Anachronism of War.* 

The traveller on the Riviera who rambles over the 
picturesque promontory of Monaco—that puny princi- 
pality of six square miles, with a military band of 350 
musicians and a standing army of 90 men—is struck 
with the ludicrousness of finding on its ramparts a lot of 
Spanish cannon of a past age, bearing the inscription, 
Ultima rutio regum—** The last argument of kings.” 
To a man of reflection the sentiment seems as antiquated 
as the brass on which it is engraved. Not that war isa 
practical impossibility : even as we write the world seems 
to be born anew with wars or rumors of wars. The im- 
possibility lies rather in the revolt of the mind agaiust 
the retrogression in civilization which is implied by war, 
when there is at hand so potent, so tried, and so honor- 
able a substitute as arbitration. With this short cut to 
justice in mind, it is inconceivable to a civilized man 


* With permission of the Editor. 
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that the laborious achievements of generations of peace 
should be given to the torch in one mad hour through 
the revival of the barbarous instincts of fighting. 

That public opinion in Eagland and America has quietly 
made extraordinary progress toward this humane ideal 
is indicated by the force of the shock with which the wise 
and good of both countries have recoiled from the awful 
spectacle, the unforgivable wickedness, of the two great 
English-speaking nations giving up their position side by 
side in the vanguard of civilization to embroil themselves 
over any questions, much less over a complicated question 
of boundary dispute in South America. ‘The demonstra- 
tion of this conservative attitude among the sedate ele- 
ments on both sides of the water affords a new aspect 
of kinship beyond sea which is more than an offset to the 
wild, flippant and provincial talk about war as though it 
were a pastime, of which Americans have recently had 
cause to be ashamed. The new entente cordiale will 
certainly be the beginning of better things. 

That there should have been any difficulty sufficient to 
turn men’s thoughts to war is a grave reflection upon the 
diplomacy of the two governments; for one of the chief 
objects of diplomacy has come to be, more and more, the 
averting of war. Moreover, to be effective, either as be- 
tween the contending parties, or as before the larger 
judgment of the world’s opinion, such diplomacy must be 
conducted on the highest plane of manners. However in- 
dividuals may contend, natioas must quarrel like gentle- 
men. The principle of noblesse oblige is more effective 
than that of immediate advantage. The main object 
should be to show outward respect for even the wrong 
contention of our opponent, and to refuse to admit that 
he would be willing to do less than justice. A breach 
can be made at any time, and until the ultimate issues of 
facts have been determined and pleaded to, as the lawyers 
would say, every avenue of escape from an armed con- 
flict should be kept open. In such precautions the docu- 
ments in the Venezuelan affair were woefully lacking. 
The lamentable strain that has been put upon the politi- 
eal, financial and commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries might easily have been avoided. What was needed 
was a large-minded reliance onthe good faith and the 
sense of justice of the two great law-making and lawlov- 
ing peoples of the world. 

Upon such elements, at least, reliance must be placed 
to pluck the flower safely out of the nettle danger. The 
immediate duty before the conservative forces of England 
and America is to organize for the establistment of a high- 
class continuous board of international arbitration. In 
this matter the lead may well be taken by representatives 
of that religion which is * first pure then peaceable.” 
With the aid of the great educational institutions and of 
the vast commercial interests of the two lands, and in the 
present revived attention to the subject it ought to be an 
easy matter to get Parliament’s assent t» the opinion al- 
ready formally expressed by the Congress of the United 
States in favor of the principle of arbitration. What is 
needed is a permanent system, in place of the piece-meal 
and haphazard examples to which we are accustomed, ad- 
mirable as their results have already proved. Once estab- 
blished between England and America, such a system would 
gradually spread among the nations of Europe, the more 
rapidly because of the general conviction that another con- 
tinental war would show a climax of horrors. Sooner or 


later arbitration would be followed by disarmament, which 
is the logical sequence of no other premise, and yet will be 
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the turning-point of the continent toward true democracy 
and progress. However near or far the ultimate accept- 
ance of the idea, it would, as between us and our English 
cousins, take the sting out of the viper of war, to which, 
like the husbandman in the fable, nations too carelessly 
give the warmth and nourishment of the hearthstone. In 
the knowledge that disputes would be automatically set- 
tled by an impartial tribunal, it would no longer be pos- 
sible to play a boisterous tune upon a people by pulling 
out the stop of ‘** patriotism.’’ And it is not too much to 
hope that in the spread of this idea the whole world would 
at last realize the great laureate’s noble vision of ** The 
Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

Herein lies a great opportunity for the English-speak- 
ing race to lead mankind to the glorious destiny of peace. 
It is a mission to kindle the imagination and the heart. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


But among a business folk like our own the martial ef- 
fects of war are very temporary, as may be seen by the 
issue of our civil war. Immediately on the disbandment, 
the soldiers with joyful alacrity returned to their peaceful 
vocations. They are fond of reviewing the memories of 
their campaigns, but a set of men less interested in the mili- 
tary theory it would be hard to find. When we hear a man 
shouting for conflict, it is tolerably certain that he lacks the 
experienee or the constructive imagination to tell him the 
nature of war. ‘Thirty years after the greatest struggle of 
modern times, the people who waged it are if anything, less 
military in spirit than they were before. Therefore, those 
of our countrymen who are the ene mies of peace must not 
be content with an occasional turn of arms,—they must 
ask that the gates of the temple where they worship shall 
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be always kept open. Their project, for its successful 
isssue, demands that we abandon the gains, both moral 
and material, which are the product of the theory and 
situation of our nation, and turn back to the state of af- 
fairs in the old world and in other times. * * * * 

As for the curious and menacing uprisings of the war 
motive in a nation like ours, it seems most reasonable to 
class them with others of the resurgences of the primal 
beasts and beastly men on which the students and man- 
agers of society have to reckon. We all know that many 
civilized men, civilized for the quarter part of their lives, 
occasionally fall back into the state of the savage in his 
orgies ; the old sublated demons of the lower life possess 
them for a time, it may be for their lives. It will be a 
help to our ‘‘ jingo” people if we can convince them of 
the fact that when they have accesses of this fury, when 
they dream of battlefields and of the glory of the flag that 
floats over them, they are not moved by true patriotism, 
but are possessed by one of the hideous lusts which keep 
us ever in fear of the depths from which the better part of 
our kind has so marvelously won its way. It will be 
yet more helpful if our people come to see that when a 
legislator begins the war dance he therefore proves him- 
self seriously unfit for the business for which he was 
chosen, in that he does not comprehend the nature of 
civilization, or know the blessings which fortune has 
given our state by exempting it from the curse which 
afflicts the nations beyond the sea.—Professor N. 8. 
Shuler. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 


ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 


Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 


Daniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 


H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 


retary. 


The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 


wick, Secretary. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 


Whipple, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 


Gifford, Secretary. 


Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 


retary. 


Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 


May Powell, President. 
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way Gymnasium, Harvard University. Price 10 cents, post- 


aid. 

The Social and Moral Aspects of War.— Sermon preached be- 
fore the Chicago Peace Congress August 20, 1893. By Rev. 
Philip 8S. Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 6 cents. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with the 
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Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages, with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

Success of Arbitration.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. Just issued 
by the AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 2 cts. each, or 75 cts. 
per hundred. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 

New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hun- 
dred, prepaid, 

Dymond’s Essay on War,— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 

White City by the Inland Sea. — By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace Congress. I1- 
lustrated. 10 cts. acopy. $1.00 per dozen. 

Papers on the Reasonableness of {nternational Arbitration, 
its Recent Progress, and the Codification of the Law of 
Nations.— By-Henry Richard, M.P. 68 pages. Price 15 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.— Address delivered at 


the New England Convention of the National Reform Associ- | 


ation held at Boston in February, 1895. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 24 pages. 5 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
Address delivered before the Chicago Peace Congress, Aug. 


18, 1893, by George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edi- | 


tion. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


cise.—By Dudley A. Sargent, M.D., Director of the Hemen- | 


The Effects of Military Drill on Boys, with Hints on Exer- | The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cents each. $2.50 per hundred, 


prepaid. 


The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 


pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


The War System;— Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. The famous sermon preached before the 
London Peace Congress of 18%. New edition. Price 10 


cents, 


| Historical Outline of the Modern Peace Movement.— By Rev. 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve-page tract. Price 3 cts. 


The Boys’ Brigade. Its Character and Tendencies.— By 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. Eight pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 


Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By RK. 

B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Containing al! the pa- 
pers read and a stenographic report of the discussions. A 
most valuable historical document. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 
cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, 

Our Free Institutions for the Promotion of Brutality and 
Burglary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 pages. Sent free on 
receipt of postage. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
| 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; — Its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
| Military Drill ia Schools,— By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
| 8 pages. Price 2 cents. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 

Hale, D.D. Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
| June, 1895. Price 2 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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